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NOTES OF THE WEEK. | between 1905 and 1908 he meditated an allicnce with 
si : | the Kaiser. The gentlemen who wrote these articles 
_— The first phase of the Russian revolution has come | must be very young or have conveniently short 
to an end more quickly than its historical predecessors. memories. Have they forgotten that until a few years 
As a rule, the champions of the “‘rights of man’’ keep ago Russia was regarded b, all British statesmen 
themselves in office for a year or two by the wrongs | (except Gladstone) as the bugbear, the implacable 
of men, that is, by robbing those who have anything, enemy, the dangerous rival in the Far East? For the 
and paying unheard-of salaries to those who obey fatter half of the nineteenth century all our Indian 
them. ‘‘Pirates make penniworths of their pillage, frontier policy, including at least two Afghan wars, 
—_, and purchase friends.”” It took several years to clear was based on hostility to Russia. Have they forgotten 
out the Robespierres and St. Justs, and Prince Louis | Khiva, Merv—‘‘ Mervousness ’ was a political nick- 
Napoleon allowed the Republic to run for three years | name for fear of Russia—and the Pendjeh incident, 
before he made himself Emperor in 1851. No doubt when even Gladstone, the arch pacifist, came down to 
at the war, the fall of Riga, and the hopeless imbecility the House of Commons, smacked the box, and bor- 
a of the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council, have sowed eleven millions to arm against Russia? 
7 brought matters to a head. General Korniloff de- 
_ mands of Gaspadeen Kerenski dictatorial powers. At the time of the Berlin Corgress in 1878, the 
Gaspadeen Kerenski replies by dismissing General — great feather in Lord Beaconsfield’s cap was that he 
Korniloff from his command. _ had forced Russia back from the gates of Constanti- 
nople. Ten years before 1905, the date when the Tsar 
Ww The soldier and the gaspadeen are now at death- was nefariously plotting an alliance with the Kaiser, 
grips, and it remains to be seen who is the stronger. Great Britain was trying to do the very same thing. At 
Physical force must settle this, as all other questions the time of the Tonkin and Fashoda incidents, when we 
in this wicked world, however we may denounce the | were within an ace of war with France, Mr. Chamber- 
fact in our written and spoken words. The Entente lain and Lord Salisbury were doing their utmost to come 
Powers cannot ‘intervene in this struggle with troops, | to an understanding with Germany, so much so that 
id for they have none to spare; but they may assist one | Mr. Asquith described our foreign policy as ‘‘a mendi- 
party or the other with money and munitions. Is the | cant diplomacy.’’ What was the meaning of Lord 
™ British Government going to pour more of our mil-  Salisbury’s cession of Heligoland except a desire to 
lions into the bottomless pit of Russian anarchy? We | come to terms with Germany? A little, a very little 
hope not, and, for our part, we hope that General | knowledge of the most recent history would show these 
-_ Korniloff, who stands for order and discipline, may educators of public opinion the absurdity \of denouncing 
win, for Russia’s and the Entente’s sake. Whether | the Tsar for doing or thinking of doing what we had 
General Korniloff, if successful, will restore the ex- | ourselves tried to do. Our point is that in 1914 the 
'y Tsar Nicholas, or some other member of the Romanoff | Tsar of Russia was our loyal and efficient ally, and that 
of family, or whether he will choose a prince from some we basely deserted him in his hour of need in order to 
of other equally ancient louse, like the Dolgoroukis, or | pay our court to what we thought was the rising sun of 
By whether he will make himself a General-President, or | democracy. 
Ly found a republic like the French, all these things lie | 
upon the knees of the gods. _ It is exasperating to think that after all the con- 
er | cessions our Foreign Office has made to keep 
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It is really amusing to watch the wrath that is being | 
worked up against the Tsar by the Press because — 


Sweden sweet, the Swedish Minister at Buenos Aires 
should have been acting as a Germa. spy, and cabling 
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in diplomatically protected messages to the Germans 
intelligence of the sailings of British steamers. No 
wonder the U bozts were able to lic i: wait and spot 
with inexplicable accuracy th> British vessels! It is 
also humiliating to see that the detection of this detest- 
able conspiracy has only been made in the fourth year 
of the war by the American Government. We have a 
Minister at Buenos Aires and, of course, a Consul. 
What were they about? 

The truth is that our tenderness towards the Scandi- 
navian countries has been the bane of our war policy. 
The Scandinavian countries have been neither more nor 
less than conduit pipes for food to Germany. Their 
enmity would have been far less dangerous to us than 
their professed neuffality. As enemies they could not 
have touched us. We should have swept their com- 
merce and their men-of-war from the sea. But we 
were afraid of incurring the displeasure of the United 
States by insisting on a strict blockade of the North Sea 
traffic. Our timid policy in the North Sea has been 
much like our vacillating and hesitating treatment of 
Greece. The British Government has never realised 
the fact that without Great Britain the Entente Alliance 
could not have lasted a week. 


Being absolute masters of the situation, our Govern- 
ment should have led the Entente with a strong hand ; 
they should have removed King Constzntine at once; 
and they should have told the Sczndinzvian countries 
that they must be for or against us. The United States 
might have protested, but they never would have joined 
Germany. Great Britain has not used its immense 
power decisively, and we have to pay for the slowness 
and timidity of our Government. In war, if you will 
not run risks, vou cannot win victories. We are, of 
course, told the usual story, that it is all the fault of the 
Swedish Court, especially the Queen, and that the 
people, le bon peuple, are on our side. We are begin- 
ning to be sceptical about the vast political power of 
these German prircesses, who, as a rule, are fat, stupid, 
and wrapped up in their children, like all German 
** house-women.’’ Anyway, the people must pay the 
penalty of having such a Court, and we trust when the 
reckoning comes to be made, Sweden will not be for- 
gotten. 


The political idealists, who prattle about the aboli- 
tion of the two old parties, and dream of the govern- 
ment by one National party, would do well to study 
the modern history of France. Since the fall of the 
Empire in 1871, France has had an average of more 
than one change of Government a year. The Ribot 
Ministry has fallen, and as we write, it is uncertain 
whether M. Painlevé and his friends will form a 
Government. It is impossible to abolish parties in 
popular government: the only question is whether 
there shall be two or many parties. In England two 
great political parties, called Tories and Whigs, then 
Conservatives and Liberals, divided by a clear line of 
principles, have divided political power for two centu- 
ries. The system has many defects, corruption, in- 
sincerity, favouritism; but it has at least produced 
political stability, while its defects are accentuated in 
the group or block system. So far from having one 
party after the war, we are more likely to have five or 
six parties. It is proverbial that a country has the 
Government which it deserves. Like most proverbs, 
it is untrue. France, brave, witty, enlightened 
France, has never. had the Government which it 
deserves. 


M. Caillaux may or may not return to public life; 
but he has still very considerable influence in French 
political circles. An Englishman was recently de- 
nouncing him to one of his supporters as a traitor. 
The supporter argued that he was no traitor, but 
simply an honest politician, who firmly believed that 
France would get more substantial advantages out of 
an understanding with Germany than out of an alliance 


with England. He of all Frenchmen was the one 
who grasped the unreliability of the Russian alliance. 
He also understood how little France was prepared 
for war in 1914 (who should know that better than 
Caillaux?). It would therefore have been safer to 
come to an understanding with Germany by giving 
up for ever the idea of recovering Alsace-Lorraine, 
and by leaving England to look after herself after 
Russia had been put out of danger. Such is the 
Caillaux ‘‘ case,’’ as put by a friend. 


Let us thank God that the soil of England does 
not grow politicians of the type of M. Caillaux. We 
have our Outhwaites and Ramsay Macdonalds, and 
we have more revolutionaries amongst the Labour 
parties than most people imagine. But a politician 
who publicly proposed to make Great Britain a vassal 
of Germany for the sake of inglorious ease or Stock 
Exchange profits would not live an hour. It is de- 
plorable to think that France, which has produced 
such splendid soldiers, should also produce poisonous 
weeds like Caillaux and Malvy. It is perhaps impos- 
sible to assert as yet that M. Malvy was an active 
instrument in furthering these German intrigues. All 
that can be asserted is that some of his friends have 
had dealings with the enemy, and that one of them, 
Almeyreda, or Vigo, an ex-convict, has come to 
an untimely end. The whole matter is ‘‘sub judice’’ ; 
but if Captain Bonchardon continues to show the 
same energy that he has displayed up to date, and is 
allowed a free hand, France may find herself con- 
fronted with as big a scandal as the Dreyfus case. 


There has been for some time an uneasy feeling 
amongst Frenchmen that there are leakages, and that 
the enemy has friends in the Chamber. General 
Lyautey caused the greatest uproar when he stated 
in the tribune that he objected to disclose se- 
crets of National Defence even in secret session, as he 
knew they would be repeated in Berlin: but his speech 
has been since fully justified by Dr. Michaelis’s de- 
claration that he was fully acquainted with everything 
that had been said by the spokesmen of the French 
Government in the secret session of the Chamber. 
France owes a deep debt of gratitude to two men for 
having cleared up these issues. M. Léon Daudet, 
of the Action Francaise, professes to be a Royalist, 
but is in reality a brilliant free lance, who has had one 
main object, the denunciation of spies in every shape 
and form. He has sometimes, no doubt, been carried 
away by his enthusiasm, which has degenerated into 
spy-mania of an acute kind; but he has been right 
on the main question. It is impossible to say what 
disclosures will be made from day to day: but the 
Allied cause will certainly be strengthened when the 
whole conspiracy is brought to light. Reputations 
may be shattered ; but France will be purified. 


Meanwhile the Pays, the organ of M. Caillaux, 
denounces M. Daudet in the most violent terms, of 
which the following is a sample: ‘‘the blackmail prac- 
tised with such inconceivable success by a Léon 
Daudet delivers over all the public powers humiliated 
and crushed into the hands of this criminal.’’ The 
other man who has helped to unmask the traitors is M. 
Clemenceau, whose main business in life has been 
the destruction of politicians and parties. Naturally 
he has no party of his own. When some deputies 
were discussing who was to replace M. Briand in the 
spring, one of them argued that three men were im- 
possible. The Caillaux party would never hear of 
M. Barthou. If M. Caillaux were appointed Premier, 
he would be shot next day by some_ enthusiastic 
patriot; whilst no one would hear of M. Clemenceau. 
It is doubtful whether M. Léon Daudet would have 
succeeded by himself—-he has discovered too many 
mare’s-nests. But a campaign promoted by the two 


extremists, the Royalist and the Socialist, was bound 
to succeed. Notwithstanding all that M. Malvy may 
say about his having been sacrificed to the Reaction- 
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aries, he certainly owes his fall to the daily attacks 
of M. Clemenceau in L’Homme Enchainé, though 
he does not dare to say so. 


The military campaign has been completely over- 
shadowed by the political or semi-political sensations 
of the past week; nor are there any strategic events of 
first-class importance to record. General Guillaumat 
and the untiring Verdun army have scored fresh 
tactical gains on the right bank of the Meuse, where 
our Allies either hold or dominate the whole of the 
Samogneux-Beaumont-Ormes line, despite furious 
counter-attacks on Hill 344 by the enemy, who is 
conscious that but one more local thrust will restore 
to the French in its entirety the fortress zone con- 
quered by the Crown Prince’s troops in the spring 
of last year. North of Saint-Quentin. in Le CAtelet 
district, Rawlinson has further enlarged his captures 
of three weeks since, but his somewhat deliberate 
methods afford his opponents every opportunity to 
reinforce their garrisons and organise new positions 
for every one that is taken. 


A German Freiherr has just put lished in the columns 
of the Berlin Tageblatt his idea of the only real 
guarantee of a lasting peace. It takes the form of a 
huge gold indemnity to be subscribed by all the nations 
and deposited in a neutral countr,, Switzerland for 
choice. Switzerland declines with thenks the honour 
of safeguarding such a bait, for she knows full well that 
in the event of war the first act on the part of one or 
other of the belligerents (it is easy to guess which) 
would be to violate the frontier and seize the indemnity. 


A renegade Dutchman, Hans Clockener, has now 
succeeded in disposing of a quarter of a million copies 
of his pamphlet. ‘‘ How and Why must Germany 
Annex ?’’ It is easy to understand the popularity of this 
badly written vindication in Germany, but it would be 
interesting to know what they think at The Hague of a 
Dutchman who virtually asks Germany to absorb Hol- 
land, and promises a warm welcome to ‘‘Keizer Willem 
den Bevrijder’’ when he shall- march triumphally into 
Amsterdam. Among other piquant postulates, the 
author declares that thé battle of Waterloc was won 
by the Flemings. We always thought that the honour 
belonged to Blucher and his Prussians, and that, in 
fact, the only troops who had no share in it were the 
British. 


It is said that William I]. is haunted by a supersti- 
tious dread of sharing the same fate as other 
“*Seconds,’’ of whom a long list might easily be com- 
piled from the pages of European history. It suffices 
to recall such unfortunates as Richard II. and Edward 
Napoleon II., Louis Il. of Bavaria, Alex- 
ander II. and Nicholas II. of Russia, and Abdul Hamid 
ll. of Turkey. Should Nemesis at long last overtake 
the maddest and most mischievous of them all, he will 
at least have no reason to complain of lack of precedent. 


Lord Derby's visit to the Italian headquarters 
is symptomatic of the present trend of events, 
as also is the dispatch to the Isonzo front, not only 
of ever more and more Honved and Kaiser Jaeger 
battalions from the Rumanian, but also of German 
generals, specialist units, and heavy batteries, all at 
the expense of Mackensen’s campaign in Moldavia! 
Here, it is true, the Rumanians, under Averescu’s 
leadership, are fighting splendidly for king and coun- 
try, despite a treacherous propaganda by agents of 
the Soviet. But the Rumanians owe much to Italy’s 
offensive and to the fascination of Russia’s Baltic 
provinces for Hindenburg. The latter’s present halt 
beyond the Dvina may be regarded as the outcome 
not so much of the material obstacles encountered on 
the roads to Petrograd and Reval, as of a reluctance 
to decide upon his final throw before the issue of the 
struggle between Kerenski and Korniloff has been 
settled. 


The verdict in the Malcolm case was clearly against 
the evidence of facts. No one indeed who has the 
faintest conception of the meaning of evidence, or 
who has the smallest capacity for weighing it, could 
say that Lieutenant Malcolm killed de Borch or Baum- 
berg in self-defence. Neither Mr. R. D. Muir, whose 
conduct of the prosecution was admirable, nor Sir 
John Simon, who showed more than his usual adroit- 
ness in basing the defence on strictly legal grounds, 
nor of course the Judge, is responsible for the verdict. 
It would have been far better if Lieutenant Malcolm 
had been found guilty of excusable homicide, or man- 
slaughter, and been pardoned by the Crown. 
The determination of the jury to disregard the evi- 
dence and to return the verdict which suited their 
sentiments is the introduction of the crime passionel. 
False sentiment is the badge of democracy. 


One of the ugliest and most exasperating types of 
profiteering is to be found in too many hotels at 
present. The hotei-keepers or their directors (for most 
of our hotels are now joins stock companies) know 
that with the Continental resorts cut off, and the 
difficulty of getting servants for furnished houses, 
they have the guests at their mercy. It is ‘‘take it 
or leave it.’’ Accordingly many of them palm off 
the vilest garbage for food. There is no excuse for 
this, as good food, and particularly luxuries, are quite 
plentiful. The hotels have put up their prices to meet 
the increased cost of living, but they pocket that 
increase by buving the cheapest kind of tinned food 
and Scandinavian birds. If people complain, they are 
told with a grin that it is war-time, or else they are 
insultingly requested to go. As for the servants and 
waiters, where do the hotels get all these Germans? 
From the nearest internment or prisoners’ camp? 


A RECORDING ANGEL. 
(Being Dust from a New Broom). 


[Kezia Neale, the ‘‘ loyal’? housemaid at Southstead, 
‘Mrs. Rogers’’’ ‘‘Oldward,’’ Sussex Farm, 
sends glowing accounts to the Daily Chronicle of 
Mr. Lloyd George, its temporary tenant. 


What word is adequate to bless 

Broadhurst and its ‘‘distinguished’’ lodgers, 
And eke the Farm’s proprietress, 

Proud Mrs. Rogers. 


O happy Premier, balmiest bliss ! 

Who else in- search of rest and change’ll 
Discover in a housemaid his 

Recording Angel! 


Kezia Neale: she sweeps odd ends 
Of rare réclame about the Premier, 

Which to the Chronicle she sends 
(Or Novoe Vremyuar). 


Great ‘‘guests’’ are there—her lips are sealed— 
Neale’s way to take these things on trust is— 
Can Winston thus be unaneled, 
Or the Chief Justice ? 


An awestruck world is made to mark 

Lloyd’s hallowed form from sleep away break 
To ‘‘chip”’ his faggots, while the lark 

Hymns him and daybreak. 


But —note—directly each great guest 
Is off, and they are téte-a-téte, he 

Resumes, unadvertised, his rest— 
‘‘Winks forty, eighty.’’ 


Ah, what must Balfcur’s housemaid feel, 
What Law’s, who may not share such glories ! 

For goodness’ sake, Kezia Neale, 
Wake up the Tories. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS—I. 


T is a commonplace of history that revolutions are 
not made by a nation, but by a small and gener- 
ally insignificant minority, sumetimes by an individual. 
The Reform Bill, with its enfranchisement of women 
and soldier and sailor boys, is a revolution, and it was 
made by the Speaker’s Conference, a collection of thirty 
nobodies with Mr. Lowther in the chair. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that Speaker Lowther made this 
revolution. The House of Con.mons was forced to 
swallow his recommendation wholesale by being told 
that the nation was at war, and that any argument or 
opposition would be disunion in the face of the enemy. 
An exactly similar manoeuvre is being attempted in the 
case of the House of Lords. A committee has been 
appointed, composed of peers and commoners, to re- 
port upon the functions and structure of the Second 
Chamber. Naturally there is no statesman of acknow- 
ledged authority on this committee, for, with the excep- 
tion of the ejected Asquithites, Mr. Lloyd George has 
pressed into his Government all the politicians with any 
claim to that title. Lord Bryce has been put into the 
chair, and presumably he will complete the revolution 
by reforming the House of Lords out of recognition. 
The choice of the chairman is a cunning one from the 
revolutionary point of view. Lord Bryce has won 
golden opinions for the moment by his report upon 
German atrocities in Belgium; but let us not on that 
account shut our eyes to his antecedents. Lord Bryce 
is a professor, who has devoted the time he could spare 
from the practice of Radical politics to the study of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the American Common- 
wealth. The Carlovingian dynasty has presumably 
faded from his rrind by this time; but his later years 
have been absorbed in the contemplation of the poli- 
tical machinery of the United States, which he has 
watched both as an historian and as British Ambassa- 
dor at Washington. We feel bound to add, writing 
with the freedom which the gravity of the case permits, 
that Lord Bryce is a very old and childless man. Such 
is the chairman which those who push revolutionary 
schemes under cover of the war have selected with 
sure skill. With what sort of eyes will such a man 
at such an hour regard the House of Lords? Is it 
physically or morally possible that he can feel any very 
keen interest in the future of the House of Lords, ‘‘no 
son of mine succeeding ?’’ Is it not more than prob- 
able that he will regard the ancient institution, older 
than the House of Commons, as a piece of machinery 
to be scrapped and replaced by some modern American 
improved pattern? Luckily, the House of Lords is a 
more independent and intelligent body than the House 
of Commons, and the peers will probably rot swallow 
Lord Bryce’s report as meekly as the House of Com- 
mons swallowed Mr. Lowther’s. 

Naturally, when we are told that the House of Lords 
is to be reconstructed, we ask two questions. By 
whom is it to be reconstructed? And why is it to be 
reconstructed? The first thing to be remembered is 
that the House of Commons, which was elected on the 
question of reforming the House of Lords in Decem- 
ber, 19106, contained 272 Liberals, 272 Conservatives, 
84 Nationalists, and 42 Labour members. The Govern- 
ment majority therefore was made up of Irish Nation- 
alists, who do not pretend to care a rap about British 
institutions, and the Trade Union delegates, whose in- 
terest in politics is purely sectional. The two old 
British parties elected by the constitvercies of Eng- 
land Scotland and Ulster were equally divided on the 
question of the House of Lords: and with such more 
than dubious authority, derives from two sectional 
interests, the Parliament Act of 1911 was carried. 
Since 1910 the Conservatives have by bye-elections 
obtained a majority over the Liberals, so that by all the 
arithmetic known to the Constitution, the majority of 
the British people (always excepting the Trade Union- 
ists) are opposed to the policy of destroying the House 
of Lords. Nor is that all. The Parliament elected in 
ig1o has long outlived its legal existence, which came 


to an end in December, 1915. It has no pretence of 
any mandate or authority fror: the nation to do the 
smallest legislative act, except such as may be neces- 
sary for naval or military defence. It has twice re- 
elected itself, so to speak, by suspensions of the Par- 
liament Act: half the electors are abroad: and it 
dares not solicit the suffrages of the residuum. With 
what face can such a Parliament use the lees of its 
vitality to reconstruct the House of Lords? 

The second question we have made bold to ask is, why 
is the House of Lords to be reconstructed at all? What 
evil has it done? It has saved the Empire from de- 
feat—only that and nothing more—by rejecting the 
Naval Prize Bill, which Sir Edward Grey and Messrs. 
Asquith and Lloyd George carried triumphantly 
through the House of Commons in order to give effect 
to the Declaration of London. If ever the House of 
Lords vindicated its right to exist, it surely did so 
when it threw out the insane Bill creating a foreign 
court of law for the execution of the code of rules 
which would have paralysei our Navy. Nothing illus- 
trates more impressively the distance we have 
travelled from the Palmerstonian period than the fact 
that so shrewd a student as Bagehot should in 1864 
have praised the House of Lords for the attributes it 
has lost, and blame it for lacking those which it has 
recently shown itself to possess. The House of 
Lords is useful, according to the author of ‘‘ The 
English Constitution,’’ as a dignified and dramatic 
part of government, as imposing on the imagination 
of the middle anc lower classes, as saving us from 
the worship of wealth and office, as attracting obedi- 
ence for the Cabinet to use in the executive part of 
government. The House of Lords is not useful, is 
blameworthy, as a chamber to revise the Bills of the 
House of Commons, because the majority of peers 
know nothing about t-usiness, and do not take the 
trouble to attend. Such was Bagehot’s view under 
Palmerston. But all this has been reversed. The 
peers have ceased to attract obedience by their dignity, 
or show: they have not saved us from the thrall of 
the Government official; and they have embraced the 
millionaire. On the other hand, the House of Lords 
has become a most efficient chamber of revision for 
the hasty and corrupt legislation of the House of 
Commons. Working as it does in the fetters of the 
Parliament Act, the House of Lords is now the only 
place where the independent and first-rate discussion 
of politics is possible: the peers are the only check 
left on the absolutism of the Cabinet. Such being the 
indisputable fact, how comes it that Conservative 
peers like Lords Salisbury and Midleton support the 
proposal to reconstruct the House of Lords? The 
answer, we believe, is that they wish to restore Lord 
Lansdowne’s amendment to the Parliament Act, on 
which they foolishly did not insist in 1911, and that 
they cherish the opinion that an elected Senate, or one 
partly elected and partly ex-officio, will be a more 
powerful Second Chamber thar the hereditary House 
of Lords. These are points which we reserve for dis- 
cussion in an article next week. 


GOVERNMENT SHIPOWNERS, 


YHE question between the Government and_ the 
Steamship lines centres on the extent and dura- 

tion of State control. The shipowners do not, of 
course, object to the requisitioning of freights at 
rates fixed by Government during the War. But they 
are emphatic and practically unanimous in demanding 
that State control should cease after the War; and 
judging by the report of their committee they appear 
to object even during the War to State interference 
with such matters as ‘‘the general design in building 
and equipment of our vessels,’’ which should be left 
to ‘‘the individual responsibility of the shipowner,’’ 
which shows a strange ignorance of the results of 
standardisation in the United States. We are as 


strongly opposed as any one can be to the principle 
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of State control, and we hold that the substitution 
of the anonymous impulses of popular government for 
the initiative of the individual is fatal to a nation’s 
life. But we take it that in time of war discussion 
falls: the shipowners must submit like other traders 
to just as much control as the Government thinks it 
necessary to impose. How much or how little of the 
universal State regulation engendered by the War will 
be retained by our newly created bureaucrats, when 
peace comes, is one of those after-the-war problems 
on which the writers of the day love to speculate. We 
should all like to know what is going to happen 
after the War; but as it depends on the nature of the 
peace, we cannot know. The shipowners are naturally 
anxious; and as the subject of our mercantile marine 
is second to none in importance, there is no harm in 
inquiring what ought to be done in the most probable 
conditions. 

Two facts must be borne in mind in approaching 
the business; first, that the ocean routes are the fron- 
tiers and lines of communication of the British Empire, 
and must therefore be regarded from the same stand- 
point by our statesmen as the land frontiers and lines 
of communication of Continental Powers. Despite of 
the submarine, Great Britain and Ireland are still 
islands, a fact which seems to have been forgotten 
by the authors of the Declaration of London. The 
second fact to be remembered is that the shipping 
lines exist for the benefit of our traders, not our 
traders for the benefit of the shipping lines. The 
questton, therefore, of national security is more im- 
portant, in dealing with shipowners, than commercial 
profit. 

In March, 1916, the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United’ Kingdom and the Liverpool Steamship 
Owners’ Association appointed a strong and repre- 
sentative Committee, whose report was issued on the 
29th of last month. It is a proud record of individual 


enterprise, conducted in ‘‘a calm worid and a long’ 


peace.’” We do not mean to denigrate the achieve- 
ment of our mercantile marine; but everything is 
relative, and the question is whether the seaborne 
trade of other countries, especially of Germany and 
the United States, has not increased in a_ greater 
ratio and under more favourable conditions for the 
native producer than our own.’ One or two of the 
figures given and the admissions made in this report 
cannot but cause some searchings of the mind. 
‘Throughout the ten years ending 1913 British vessels 
carried about go per cent. of the total trade between 
the United Kingdom and the Empire Overseas, and 
practically the whole of the coastwise trade of the 
United Kingdom.’’ This statement is slightly disin- 
genuous, because it omits all reference to the facts 
that American vessels are admitted to our coastwise 
trade, while British vessels are excluded from the 
coasting trade of the United States, and that Japanese 
vessels are given practically the whole of the coast- 
wise trade of India without the Japanese giving 
any of the coastwise trade of Japan. These state- 
ments were made to Mr. Runciman in 1916 by a 
deputation from the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce, and have not been contradicted. The report 
goes on: ‘‘Of the United Kingdom trade with foreign 
countries British ships carried 62 per cent. in 1904 
and 56 per cent. in 1913.’’ This does not strike us 
as a satisfactory admission, as it shows a much too 
large proportion of freights carried in foreign bot- 
toms, and a diminution during the decade of the 
British carriers. As one of several general conclu- 
sions the Committee ‘‘consider that the increase of 
our shipping and the hold it maintained on the ocean- 
carrying trade of the world must be regarded as 
satisfactory, and amongst all the trading nations, we 
alone in the ten years increased our exports more 
rapidly than our imports. ‘That our volume of inter- 
national trade had not grown more rapidly withus than 
with any other country is to be attributed largely to 
the fact that we have not turned our manufacturing 
power to as good account as our competitors.”’ 


Here we have the shipowners’ answer to the charge 
that British international trade has not increased as 
rapidly as it ought and might have done, compared 
with other countries. ‘‘It is not our fault,’”’ say the 
shipowners, ‘‘it is the fault of the manufacturers, who 
will not use the latest machinery, and of the trade 
unions, who restrict output.’’ There is too much 
truth in this: but the charges brought by the Asso- 
ciation of Chambers of Commerce against the ship- 
ping lines are grave, and have not been answered. It 
has been alleged, in 1916 and this year by two depu- 
tations that waited on Mr. Runciman and Sir Albert 
Stanley, that British shipping lines before the War 
entered into ‘‘rings’’ or ‘‘conferences’’ with foreign 
shipping companies, whereby the carrying trade of 
the world was parcelled out by agreement into zones 
or trade routes, and that in this way the rights or 
facilities of British shippers were bargained away to 
suit the pockets of British, German and American 
shipowners. It was impossible, in the pre-war period 
under review, to ship goods from the Thames to Chili 
by any British steamer: they were obliged to be taken 
by the German Kosmos line, because this was the 
agreement of the ‘‘Conference.’’ The German lines 
were enabled by the subsidies granted by their Govern- 
ment to quote lower through rates from German ports 
to the Australasian colonies and India, and the British 
shipowners allowed the German shipowners to do 
this, though they were constantly negotiating deals 
together. It paid a British merchant-shipper better 
sometimes to send his goods to Bremen or Hamburg 
to be carried to our Eastern ports because he got 
lower freight. Similarly, in shipping goods from 
India and Australia to England or Europe, the British 
lines could not compete with the German lines in 
freights, and such was the grip obtained by the Ger- 
man lines over the mercantile marine that it was im- 
possible at one time for a British boat to land a cargo 
at any port between Bordeaux and Bremen. So hard 
pressed were the British shipowners by their German 
competitors helped by subsidies, that they sometimes 
quoted lower through rates from German than from 
British ports. These are blots upon the escutcheon of 
the British mercantile marine, because it cannot be 
denied that in their eagerness to divide the spoil with 
the German subsidised lines they too often sacrificed, 
or, at least, imperilled, the trade of theiz own country. 
Then there. was the scandal of the Hamburg-American 
and North German Lloyd steamers dropping their 
mails and passengers into tenders three miles outside 
Southampton in order to escape the full harbour dues. 
All these things show that the British shipowners in 
the past have been outwitted by their competitors, to 
put it in the most favourable light. These ‘‘confer- 
ences’’ or ‘‘rings’’ must never be allowed again to 
injure our Eastern trade. What the tea and rubber 
planters suffered from these ‘‘ring’’ rates is matter of 
notoriety. We think that the reports of the ship- 
owners’ Committee and of the deputations to the 
Board of Trade, referred to above, make it clear that 
after the War a greater amount of State supervision 
will be necessary to prevent a repetition of these mis- 
takes. Many remedies have been suggested, such as 
the total prohibition of carrying freights between 
British and Entente ports for German and Austrian 
vessels, and the making it a criminal offence 
to supply German and Austrian ships with bunker coal 
at coaling stations belonging to any of the Entente 
Powers. Extreme vindictive measures of this kind 
would certainly be rejected by the Government of the 
United States, if not by the common sense of the other 
Allies, and such measures would be useless unless 
adopted by America, as well as the European Allies. 
Some of the recommendations, however, drawn up by 
Mr. Arthur M. Samuel (of Norwich) on behalf of the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce, and presented 
to Sir Albert Stanley last May, are worthy of consider- 
ation. A differential rate of surtax for port dues, cal- 
culated on gross tonnage, to be paid by German and 
Austrian ships would do much to countervail the sub- 
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sidies and rebates granted by those Governments. 
Steps should undoubtedly be taken by the Governments 
of the Entente, by treaty or otherwise, to prevent Ger- 
many and her Allies from obtaining concessions for 
foreshore rights or frontages, or telegraph cable land- 
irgs, that could be interpreted or extended to include 
bases for coaling facilities, and so render Germany in- 
dependent of British coaling stations. So long as we 
hold the supply of bunker coal, we hold Germany in the 
palm of our hand; and, therefore, the export of bunker 
coal should be carefully supervised by the British 
Government. Another reasonable proposition is that 
if such British products as jute, nickel, manganese, 
tungsten, cobalt, palm oil, palm kernel, copra, wool, 
tallow, coco-nut oil be carried from British territory in 
German or Austrian bottoms, a surtax should be added 
on any proposed export duty. Such, we think, are 
the lines on which a new mercantile marine policy 
should proceed, and in this direction the shipowners 
will, we are confident, work with the Government. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE. 


‘HE memorandum by the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office with respect tu the future organi- 
sation of commercial intelligence in foreign countries 
(Cd. 8715) which has just been issued has been re- 
ceived by the commercial community, as might have 
been anticipated from its contents, with that faint 
praise which spells condemnation. The Council of the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom has passed a resolution endorsing the 
majority report of the Faringdon Committee, and 
characterising the proposals put forward in the name 
of the two Departments concerned as no better that 
4 ‘compromise,’ affording a foundation on which to 
nuild further reforms, and not precluding development 
in the direction of a Ministry of Commerce. An exami- 
nation of the documents included in the memorandum 
leads to the conclusion that even this mild eulogy is 
probably unduly favourable, but a good deal must 
be forgiven to a body which has to work in constant 
touch with the departments concerned, and naturally 
wishes to stand as well as possible with the responsible 
heads with whom it is in daily contact. The reference 
to a Ministry of Commerce is a pathetic reminder of 
the fact that the establishment of suck a Ministry 
has been for long a cherished aspiration of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers. If our memory serves us rightly 
the President of that body lately reminded the mem- 
bers publicly that they had been passing resolutions 
on the subject for forty years. The instalment now 
offered is the appointment of a new Parliamentary 
Secretary, occupying the dual position of additional 
Parliamentary Secretary both to the Board of Trade 
and the Foreign Office. It does not require much 
perspicacity to foresee the infinite possibilities for in- 
efficiency which such an appointment supplies. By 
playing the one department off against the other this 
new official, whilst nominally representative of the two, 
will be responsible for neither, and the scapegoat of 
beth. To extort information from and _ secure 
action by an official representing one department is 
difficult enough to-day. What shall we say of an 
official Pooh-Bah such as is now proposed? 

It is something, however, to have the admission from 
both departments that after the War the demands upon 
the Government for the collection and diffusion of com- 
mercial intelligence for the benefit of traders are likely 
to be ‘ very mucn greater than in the past.” Those who 
know will be inclined to remark that the demand has 
been there. It has been persistent and insistent for 
years. Only quite lately, however, have the depart- 
ments concerned been moved to respond, and only now, 
owing to war conditions, have they been dynamited 
into further recognizing it. But let that pass, and let 
us accept the instalment—may we hope it is only an 
instalment—with a good grace as the Chamber of 
Commerce men have already done. 


The birth of the scheme has evidently been a difficult 
one. ‘The labour has been protracted ana parturition 
hard. The memorandum shows that the question to 
be first solved was whether the Foreign Office or the 
Board of Trade should control the commercial intelli- 
gence service abrvad, now and in future to be supplied 
by the commercial attachés. The solution proposed 
is that the control should be left to the Foreign Office, 
acting in close consultation with the Board of 1 rade as 
regards instructions and appointments. Here opens 
an infinite vista of possibilities for delay and ineffici- 
ency. The majority report of Lord Faringdon’s Com- 
mittee deals thus with the question. There are three 
alternatives, say these majority members of the Com- 
mittee: (a) Dual control; (b) Sole control by the 
Board of Trade; {c) Sole control by the Foreign 
Office ; and they decide for the last-named alternative. 
They hold that it would be impossible for the Foreign 
Office to exercise proper control, or be held fully re- 
sponsible if interfered with by any other body. This 
is the opinion of the commercial members of the Com- 
mittee. The Chairman and Sir W. H. Ciark, on the 
other hand, adopt the official view and favour the 
‘ dual control,’ and the latter adds in a note to the re- 
port that in certain circumstances he would favour the 
claim of the ®oard of Trade to have direct representa- 
tion for trace . arposes in foreign countries by officers 
of their own, 

This would be to extend indefinitely the principle of 
‘* dual control,’’ would involve excessive additional 
expense, and in our judgment is, as a scheme, wholly 
impossible in practice. Looked at broadly, it may be 
admitted that the scheme possibly contains the skele- 
ton on which a living body may be built. The question 
remains: Can these bones live? Can breath enter 
into them? Can they be covered with flesh and skin? 
Time alone can show, and meanwhile the scheme, we 
are told, has been sanctioned by the War Cabinet. 
The changes which the attempt alone will bring into 
our present system must be many and great. - The 
new enlarged Commercial Intelligence Departmen: 
will, it is indicated, eventually comprise the existing 
Department of Commercial Intelligence of the Board 
of Trade and the Foreign Trade Department of the 
Foreign Office, and will take over such of the staff 
and records of the War Trade Intelligence and Statis- 
tical Departments as may be available and required. 
The Department will be assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee of business men. A. significant admission 
lurks in this provision. Trade Commissioners, more- 
over, will for the future form part of the diplomatic 
staff of Embassies and Legations; but—and here 
comes in the hand of the permanent official—no busi- 
ness man would adopt or suggest such a plan—whik 
the Trade Commissioners are to receive their instruc- 
tions from the Board of Trade through the Foreign 
Office ‘ under flying seal’ (and respond through the 
same channel and in a similar manner), the head of a 
diplomatic mission would have power to suspend these 
instructions whenever he might consider such a course 
desirable. This dual control can never work satis- 
factorily. As the majority report of the Committee 
puts it, there are ‘ great and obvious objections to 
placing our agents in foreign countries only partly 
under the direction of the Department which is re- 
sponsible for their actions, and partly, perhaps mainly, 
under the direction of the Department which has no 
such responsibility, and which cannot either reward 
them for good service or punish them for inefficiency.’ 
Circumlocution of this sort must tend to produce in- 
efficacious working. No other result could possibly 
follow. The Board of Trade has evidently strong 
objections to parting with any portion of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, which it has recently, 
under strong pressure, brought into existence. We 
sympathise with that feeling. But we are not con- 
cerned with the susceptibilities of a Department. We 
are dealing with a problem affecting the life-blood of 
our commerce. The idea that the Board of Trade 


alone can regulate such matters should be frankly 
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abandoned. Diplgmats and ambassadors should be 
taught that a knowledge of commerce is essential to 
their fitness for the discharge of their duties, and 
should for the future be called upon to prove their 
fitness by commercial tests satisfactorily met before 
appointments are made. It is not sufficient, as 
suggested by the Foreign Office, that Trade Com- 
missioners should be empowered to give instructions 
to junfor members of the Diplomatic Service in com- 
mercial matters. Unless such knowledge is for the 
future made obligatory in the case of all, and not in 
that of the junior members alone, little chance of suc- 
cess in the proposed new departure can be hoped for. 


IN DEFENCE OF REVUE. 
By A PHILISTINE. 


EVUE is the outcast of the world of criticism. 
Every writer on the stage with a full stylo and 
a column at his disposal makes it his business to 
impugn its morals and decry its art, to overwhelm 
it with substantives and bludgeon it with epithets. It 
is called ‘‘an empty appeal to empty minds,’’ its prin- 
cipals accused of ‘‘wasting their talents on banalities,”’ 
its audiences dubbed ‘‘brainless,’’ or described, more 
specifically, as ‘‘largely composed of unfledged subal- 
terns gaping at a sophisticated chorus.”’ 

The mistake of the dramatic critic is to attend a first 
performance holding cut and dried theories of what 
constitutes a play to which the piece under review 
must conform or be damned. It was in this spirit that 
Procrustes compelled passing travellers to occupy his 
bed. The critic should settle himself into his compli- 
mentary stall on an opening night with a perfectly 
open mind, prepared to enjoy the theatrical fare offered, 
and if, owing to his delicate palate, unhappily unable 
to do justice to the menu himself, to note that his less 
fastidious fellow-guests show every appearance of satis- 
faction with the meal, and write accordingly. Instead 
of that the critic falls foul of his fellows because he 
holds ideas about the stage and they have none, be- 
cause he asks, ‘“‘Is this legitimate drama, that is to 
say, does it tell a coherent story while conforming to 
the dramatic unities?’’ and they only ask to be enter- 
tained. For the ordinary man goes to the theatre 
to be amused, not instructed. He wants when he 
leaves to feel that he has laughed himself into a good 
concert with the world, that for three hours he has 
forgotten that his account in the bank is overdrawn, 
that his career has been undistinguished, that he is 
not as young as he once was. ‘‘The drama’s laws the 
drama’s patrons give,’’ and the box-office receipts are 
the,sole criterion of success. 

Since Revue caters without any pretence for the in- 
dividual who wants to be amused, the critic, finding 
every idea he holds sacred flouted, proceeds to break 
this butterfly production on the wheel of his prose ; 
for the mischief is that a dramatic critic must be able 
to write, that is, he must be literary. If only the 
ordinary playgoer could express his views in tolerably 
. grammatical English, he would be the ideal critic. 
That is what gave the verdicts of the late Clement 
Scott their extraordinary influence. He was the man 
in the street writing for himself. But when the critic 
of to-day tries to gauge the mind of the average man, 
in framing his judgment he gets out of-his element, 
into shallow water, as it were, and starts floundering 
about. 

Personally I share the tastes of nine out of ten of 
the playgoing public. J like light music, pretty faces, 
comedians, expensive dresses, frequent changes of 
scene, and the rest of the ingredients that form the 
recipe for the kind of entertainment known as a revue. 
So long as my eyes are dazzled and my ears tickled 
I can put up with general incoherence, and the viola- 
tion of every canon that Aristotle laid down. That 
the first scene should take place in Baker Street of 
to-day, and the next in Alexandria, 200 B.c., does not 
upset me. That the plot should disappear for a good 


half an hour after the rising of the curtain does not 
interfere with my evening’s enjoyment. Quips like 
““Were you educated at Eton or Harrods?’’ appeal to 
my sense of humour, songs of the calibre of ‘‘If you 
were the only Girl in the World,’’ or ‘‘Hullo; my 
Dearie,’’ come up to my standard of melody. Had 
most people the courage of their convictions they 
would admit as much. Shakespeare is our national 
dramatist, and I hold him in corresponding reverence, 
but I don’t want to go and see him acted. For one 
thing he and I speak a different language.—‘*‘Who 
would fardels bear ?’’—While I am puzzling over what 
fardels may be I miss half the soliloquy that follows. 
Sentences like ‘‘ ‘Aroint thee witch,’ the rump-fed 
ronion cries,’’ leave me in Cimmerian darkness. 
Given my choice of the humour of Falstaff, Malvolio, 
and George Robey, I prefer Robey. If it is a ques- 
tion of seats for ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ or ‘‘ The Bing Boys,”’ I 
book for ‘‘The Bing Boys.’’ I know it is bad taste 
on my part, but there it is. 

The fact is, the stage is in process of transition 
from one era to another. The playing public is weary 
of the plays that its fathers patronised—the light 
comedy that begins with a misunderstanding between 
husband and wife and ends with a conjugal embrace ; 
the farce ‘‘adapted from the French’’ of which the 
plot revolves round a double-bed, a room with ten 
doors, and a gendarme; the serious play on a theme 
extracted from a Blue Book or a medical treatise 
and carried to its revolting conclusion in an atmosphere 
of inspissated gloom; the artificial play, all epigrams 
and_insincerity—‘‘dresses by Geraldine, hats by 
Maison Frou-Frou.’’ The elder dramatists—Pinero, 
Barrie, Jones—have had their vogue, while the play- 
wright of to-morrow, with his novel situation, or his 
fresh treatment of an old one, is still in khaki. So for 
the moment the producer is supreme, and the type 
of production that can give him the best field for his 
talents predominant. If there is no one writing for 
the stage at the present time who can devise a situa- 
tion that the public wants to see, there are several 
men who can group a chorus artistically and arrange 
an effective setting for a catchy song. would prefer 
to see the third acts of ‘‘The Gay Lord Quex’’ or 
“The Liars,’’ but in default of them I am content 
to be a patron of Revue. 

When we—I speak for the uncritical masses—are 
given shows even more to our taste we shall flock to 
them, paying our kalf-crowns and_ half-guineas to 
behold the masterpieces of wit and stagecraft written 
for our edification, and on which the critics have 
bestowed their blessing. But until that day comes 
we shall continue unregenerate, frequenting the music- 
halls and theatres where we can get the entertainment 
we want, and where critics are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

[When an article is signed by a real or fictitious 
name the SaturpAy REVIEW neither commends nor 
condemns, but, merely offers it to the consideration of 
its readers.—Ep, S.R.] 


THE HEROISM OF YOUTH. 


hear much, and rightly, nowadays of our 

wonder-working girls, of how ardently they 
have thrown themselves into their new world of 
strenuous endeavour both physical and mental at a 
period when, for many of them, the springtide of life 
is unfolding its blossoms and perfume. But we do 
not hear enough—it is a feminist age—-of the boys 
who, without a murmur, have laid down ‘“‘life and 
bloom and this delightful world’’ at the call of their 
country. If men are often children, these who were 


children yesterday have become miraculous men. It 
is a superb and pathetic spectacle, this glad yet sad 
surrender of all that endears existence at the very 
moment when the full flush of existence is dearest, 
and thus, those who have died, laughing maybe, re- 
main young for ever. 


The anonymous elegy ‘‘In 
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Honour’ dwells on this apotheosis of joy and hope 
and high imaginings : 
‘“ Young, young for ever art thou now, 
Younger than Youth. Do peasants bring 
Their pious posies, breathe a vow 
Beside thy cross, or humbly sing 
Their ‘Ave’? Doth it upward soar 
To where thy radiant soul abides 
Above the rush, the strain, the roar, 
Over the peaks, beyond the tides, 
Safe in some star that shines intent, 
And blossoms in the firmament ? 


‘* Sounds there a song beside thy grave? 
Ah! may it reach thy spirit dear, 
The soul of music: what it gave 
The giving, binding sphere to sphere. 
And if the treble undimned of boy 
Or girl shall find thy lonely cross, 
Back may it bring thy childhood’s joy 
With all thy gain and all our loss, 
For somehow, somewhere far on high, 
It must be gain so well to die.” 
And yet it is hard to take comfort when throughout 
Europe, aye and throughout the Antipodes, Rachel 
is weeping for her children, and Rizpah sits, as it 
were, numb and desolate under the dew of heaven— 
a Mother of Sorrows. 

Among the masterpieces of Greek art is the statue 
of a youth hailing the morn. He stands, with ex- 
tended arms, appealing to the sunrise which images 
the golden dawn of his own being. He seems im- 
mortal in his grace and strength and power. And 
insensibly he relates himself to all dawns that ever 
have been on sea or land, in mind or mood—to the 
first beginning of promise when ‘‘Let there be light’’ 
‘‘moved upon the face of the waters.’’ This is no 
high-flown emblem of our eager boyhood that sped 
from school or desk or farm or university to the 
greatest and sharpest ordeal known to man. It 
rushed half-conscious, wholly believing, wholly 
faithful. It went under no conscribing fist, but by 
instinct and fealty and sportsmanship. It left all to 
follow the flag. ‘‘Come,’’ as the wrestler Charles 
exclaims in ‘‘As you like it,’’ ‘‘where is this young 
gallant that is so desirous to lie with his mother 
earth?’’ The answer is, ‘‘everywhere’’—‘‘duke’s son, 
cook’s son’’ in a common brotherhood. Trained by 
the hard school of practical warfare, it has laid aside 
some of its first carelessness and replaced it with a 
sterner courage, but its lightness of heart, its good 
humour and sense of humour still distinguish it from 
the bearing of all other combatants. There has never 
been a war waged by Britons in which these char- 
acteristics have been so prominent, and the more 
wonderfully so because there has never been a war 
of the Christian era—no, not even the Thirty-years 
War—when nations armed by science and unrelaxed 
by regular intervals have been locked in a grapple 
so fierce and deadly. Nor one of such vast, slow, 
unsensational developments; what marvels has not 
youth accomplished ! The whole earth and both firma- 
ments are its memorial. Who can forget the young 
heroism of the first Seven Divisions which without 
guns, without adequate equipment, saved France and 
England by their sheer splendour of spirit and disci- 
pline? Who can forget the daring sailors, mere boys 
many of them, who sank magnificent in defeat at 
the Coronal, or bled in victory off the Falkland Is- 
lands or in pursuit on the North Sea? Who can 
forget the boy-airman’s daring in a_ service that 
yesterday seemed a portent and to-day is a sky-navy? 

Two of these feats may be recalled. A lad fresh 
from school flew as observer over the German lines 
with signal success. He was mortally wounded. 
But he managed to steer his backward course and to 
deliver his message before he died. Another’s pilot 
was killed gripping the joy-stick. The machine dived 
down towards instant ruin. Suddenly he bethought 
him of the dead man’s clutch, and, using him as a 


lever, righted the aeroplane and saved the situation. 
To recount a tithe of such deeds in every branch of 
the Service would require an Iliad. And the strip- 
lings who wrought them, often unknown, as often in 
a nameless grave, the striplings who still pass them 
over regarding them merely as ‘‘a good thing ’’ in 
‘*the last show,’’ were only a brief space ago boys 
active in games or tied to some unheroic routine, 
tasting little pleasures or born to the tame treadmill 
of toil, all of them ‘‘ the boys of every day.’’ Those 
merry faces at ‘‘ Commem.”’ or the Eton and Harrow 
match, that saucy errand-boy, those beardless foot- 
men and clerks and shop-assistants, those gardeners’ 
helps and ploughboys—who discerned the grandeur 
in their insignificance or the hero that lurked deep 
down in them? And least of all themselves or the 
parents whom they have inspired? 
‘“So each company goes marching past the passers- 
by and cars, 
And it recks not it is marching to the everlasting 
stars; 
Goes a-singing and a-swinging to the music of the 
spheres, 
Till our breasts are thrilled with triumph—and our 
throats are choked for tears.’’ 


The War's influence on youth has been no less re- 
markable. No lesson or sermon could ever thus have 
awakened their souls. Those dawdlers, those boys 
generally considered heavy or slovenly or stupid, those 
intellectual or social dilettantes, those aimless wastrels, 
those young hooligans, eve1 those jail-birds—look at 
them now. They are quickened and quickening 
spirits bound together in a disciplined communion. 
They have learned much of and from each other. They 
have faced death and looked on hell together. You 
can see it in their gaze. Tney have confronted the great 
elemental facts of life and nature. In the broadest 
and best sense of the term they have become men 
of the world with a larger and longer outlook than was 
ever before possible. Ail ciasses have grown into 
mutual perceptior, and never was the name ‘‘gentle- 
man’* so well revered and understood. Boys of good 
families have enlisted and mixed with the rank and file. 
There is friendship as well as comradeship among 
them. Officers and Tommies alike have discussed the 
national problems in new lights and from a higher 
standpoint, and a frank eychange of interests has 
made all classes and every section of them the more 
disinterested. The spirit of the public schools has 
spread in the ranks, and ‘to play the game”’ is a 
recognised standard. False rencour and false shame 
have wellnigh vanished, and the finest pride in each 
other’s achievements is manifest. The old leaven 
sedulously instilled by petty politicians has disappeared, 
and it must be hoped that the returning army will be 
safe from its rotting ferments when it resumes its old 
and isolated avocations. What a wonderful creature, 
too, is the young soldier-servant, always brisk, cheery, 
ingenious, humorous, tempting his master with dishes 
magically extemporised on fires mz gically kindled in the 
windy and slimy wilderness, just as the Indian wizard 
raises his tree suddenly from the sand. ‘‘Feel a bit 
better to-day, sir? Lumme, don’t mind me. I’m never 
‘it. The Boche can’t do it—'e simply can’t—missed 
me that time again, sir, see? Try a bit of bacon.” 
And this cheery little soul might have grumbled at a 
fare from the captain only three years ago. Three 
years of war have changed and cemented the nation 
more than three centuries of peace could ever have 
done, and it is not too much to say that this giant 
destroyer of the old world has already called a new one 
into being. Even many of the halt, the maim, and the 
blind have a greater zest in life than they had before. 
And though the set smile of snapshot photographers is, 
we fancy, sometimes taken from the back lines, there is 
often a smile in the heart. A boy now lies in hospital 
who has lost both legs, yet his only complaint is of a 
‘pain in the feet.’’ And there are those who go on 


sore in body, strained in nerve, just as if they were 
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playing football. 
spiritual attitude 
good. 

Nevertheless no country can face such incessant in- 
roads On its youth without serious misgivings. Big wars, 
dwarfed by our world in arms, have usually affected 
the physique of the next generation. It was so after 
the American Civil and afte; the Franco-Prussian 
campaigns. It would be a disaster if the coming race 
were to spring from the dregs or the sediment. But 
there are two great hopes. As regards the mangled, 
never have science and surgery been so resourceful. 
The war in truth has proved a supreme physician, and 
as regards those who have vanished childless, it is 
through their womankind that their heroism will be 
handed down. We need not then wail as once did an 
ancient poet,‘ nurtured in convulsion’? :— 


‘* Formerly the dead left their city living; but we, 
living, hold the city’s funeral.’’ Though we wear 
mourning we celebrate a resurrection. 

The sole stone of stumbling-block before the open 
sepulchre is our politicians. The War is a titanic 
fact. But most of these bustlers across our parish 
corners are second-rate, second-hand busybodies who 
fear nothing so much as the facts which they seek to 
evade by walking and talking round them. The War 
is nothing if it is not national. But the politicians 
are local word-spinners—the spiders on our window- 
sills. Stranger things have happened than that our 
boys, inured to action and union, may brush them 
away. Then, perhaps, ushered in by youth, the day 
of statesmen may return. 


The war, too, transforms the whole 
The goody-goody have become 


THE FUTURE AND THE SUBALTERN 


I.—Tue Future. 


EFORM is in the air Politicians and writers, 

amateurs and professional, are busy devising 
cut-and-dried schemes for dealing with the nebulous 
Age of Gold that is known as ‘‘ After-the-War.’’ The 
system of ‘‘ Edvcation ’’ is to be improved, relations 
between ‘‘ Capital ’’ and‘‘ Labour ’’ are to be adjusted, 
‘* Land ’”’ is to be reformed, there is to be ‘* Recon- 
struction’’ here, ‘‘ Redistribution’’ there, and 
‘* Nationalisation ’’ of this, that and the other. All 
the old political panaceas and shibboleths are trotted 
out, one by one. Acres of paper have been covered 
with plans and promises and discussions. Yet in all 
that has been written and spoken on the subject of 
‘* The Future ’’ one factor seems invariably left out of 
account or slurred over. If it is to a large extent 
an incalculable one, it is the one factor that is vital— 
the human factor. 

It is literally, statistically true that the Britain, the 
British of to-morrow, will not be the Britain of yester- 
day or to-day. The male population of England is 
approximately twenty millions, of whom some nine 
millions may be taken as aduit me» not past the prime 
of life. The rest are either still children or past the 
age accessible to new ideas; that is, either not yet 
or no longer ‘“ malleable.’”’ Of the nine millions 
perhaps two-thirds are now on active service. In 
other words, two-thirds of the effective male citizens 
of the country have been snatched from the sphere of 
their normal activities and subjected to such experi- 
ences as would never otherwise have befallen them in 
the whole course of their lives. They will never return 
to the old grooves. Even if they are enabled to take 
up their old lives where they left them off, they will be 
different men, different citizens. Their outlook on life, 
their outlook on social relations will be altered, altered 
perhaps in an indefinable way, but substantially and 
entirely altered. It is precisely this change which will 
constitute the new Britain. the new nation which it is 
manifestly impossible to regulate until we are in a 
position to understand the nature of the change. 
History supplies no prececents, for never before has 


the bulk of a nation’s young manhood been trans- 
planted and re-transplanted under such conditions as 
now obtain. 

The doctrinaires of to-day still nourish the ancient 
misconception that politics is a closed profession, 
followed by a handful of privileged persons who dabble 
at Westminster in law-making ani intrigues and 
momentous decisions. In point of fact, ** politics,’’ 
in its broader fundamental sense, so far from being the 
perquisit> of the few, is the collective instinct of the 
whole community. The function of ‘* politicians,’’ the 
professionals appointed by the country to administer 
its—and not, as they sometimes imagine, their own— 
interests, is to express in prectical form the collective 
will of the people by whom they are appointed. That 
all laws depend foi their sanction upon the consent of 
the governed is a platitude whose essential truth is too 
often forgotten. The enactment imposing discipline 
upon the army is accepted as a matter of course in this 
country. It was recently demonstrated as utterly 
worthless in Russia, when a free and unenlightened 
ochlocracy decided that it had n> use for discipline. 
Even the power of an autocrat depends on_the instinct 
of the people for docility, wkich is but the will of the 
people in a negative form. It follows that no govern- 
ment, whether autocratic, aristocratic, oligarchic, 
bureaucratic, democratic, or n’importe what-ocratic, 
can hope to govern successfully a nztion that is an 
entirely unknown quantity. 

Exactly how unknown and how utterly unknowable, 
may be perhaps inferred from a few randon. examples 
that have come within the writer’s own experience. 


The son of a draper in a small East Anglian 
town had never at the age of twenty journeyed 
beyond the borders of his own county. He was 
working in his father’s shop at the outbreak of war, 
and was destined to remain ir. the shop for the rest 
of his life. Since August, 1914, he has been living 
in camp and billets in various parts of England ; 
visited Egypt, Macedonia and France; learnt the 
meaning of discipline, authority, and self-subordina- 
tion for the common good; fought in a dozen 
battles; risked his life a hundred times, and been 
wounded twice; seen his comrades killed before his 
eyes; been responsible as a sergeant for the welfare 
of fifty men in his platoon, and on more than one 
occasion for decisions on which the lives of a hun- 
dred and the success or failure of an operation de- 
pended, 

A vegetable hawker from the Caledonian-road en- 
listed in the London Regiment, and has spent two 
and a half years in the trenches, killing and escap- 
ing death in an atmosphere of suffering, adventure, 
heroism, discipline, squalor, and splendour. 

A policeman from a Brckinghamshire village 
enlisted in a crack regiment and subsequently ob- 
tained a commission. He mixed on equal terms 
with men to whom he would formerly have touched 
his hat, won the Military Cross, and is now in com- 
mand of a company, a leader of men. . . 

A chauffeur joined the Royal Flying Corps and 
proved so efficient that he wor rapid promotion, 
and finally a commission. His former employer is 
a special constable, and the latter’s son, a public 
schoolboy, is a private in a Territorial Regiment. 

A meek chemist’s assistant having enlisted dis- 
covered an unexpected faculty for reading the Morse 
Code. Received a stripe and subsequently two more, 
and has been for maay months in charge of the 
signallers of his battalion, and responsible for the 
whole matter of communications. 


Will the draper’s son return to his counter? The 
company commander to his beat in Buckinghamshire ? 
The flying officer to his garage? The veteran to his 
vegetables? The signalling sergeant to his prescrip- 
tions? It is hardly conceivable. But if they should re- 
turn what will be their outlook on the social and poli- 
tical conditions of their surroundings? 
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Me what ’ave been what I’ve been! 
Me what ’ave seen what I’ve seen! 


‘Ow can I ever take on with this awful old England 
again? 

There will be not thousands but millions echoing the 
sentiments of Kipling’s South African soldier. It is 
uo problem that a Ministerial underling can tackle and 
solve in advance. ‘he spiri: of a whole nation is pass- 
ing to-day through the fires of reconstruction. What 
will emerge no one can foresee. But if the problem is 
to be approached in a statesmanlike spirit and in no 
mere mood of gerrymandering, it is essential to appre- 
ciate in advance the nature and extent of the revolution 
that has already been effected, and to realise at the 
same time that we cannot gauge the results of that 
revolution until the manhood of the nation returns to 
civil life. 

Such general considerations as the above would seem 
to be self-evident, were it not deducible from the utter- 
ances of certain professional politicians that they look 
upon the Britain of to-morrow as something that is to 
be refashioned by a modicur: of legislation, mainly 
economic. They speak often as though it were but a 
question of *‘ holding our own with the Germany of the 
future,’’ or of satisfying the insistent demands of a 
menacing organisation known vaguely as ‘* Labour.”’ 
they recognise speciously that conditions will be not 
what they were, that the status of women and workmen 
is changed, that certain demands for reform can no 
longer be ignored as they were in the pacific past. 
They do not recognise that the character, the temper 
of the people will have changed, that the future will not 
be a mere resumption of the past. The glacial Rhone 
when it has passed through Lake Leman is a different 
river at Geneva from what it was at Villeneuve. It is 
no longer a narrow, turbiel mountain torrent, but a 
broad, deep-flowing river, retaining for a stretch the 
colour of the lake from which it has emerged. The 
4,000,000 men who return to civil life and civil! respon- 
-ikilities will, changed themselves, find themselves in 
a changed worla. The resultant policy will be some- 
thing outside the ken and outside the control of pre- 
sent day politicians. The Britain of to-morrow is 
heing forged to-day, consciously or unconsciously, not 
at Westminster and Whitehall, but in Flanders and 
Picardy, in Mesopotamia and Macedonia, in the illimit- 
able regions of the air and on the boundless tracts of 
sea. This is no mere rhetoric but indisputable truth, 
for the citizen fighter of to-day must needs be the fight- 
ing citizen of to-morrow. 

In the renaissance that will mark the Return-of-Peace 
era it is the subaltern, rather than the statesman, who 
will play the leading réle. He will be the Personality, 
the Pivot on which will hinge the door that leads from 
the Old Order to the New. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAyY REVIEW. 
Glen Parva Grange, Leicester. 
11 September 1917. 

Sr1r,—In the SatuRDAY REVIEW you have permitted a 
discussion as to the confused disposition of parties at 
the present time, and. you have called attention, most 
opportunely, to the strength of what now represents 
the Conservative Party in the House of Commons, and 
which exceeds that of any other party, and we may 
believe that this numerical preponderance is reflected 
in the country. You have further implied that the 
apparent abdication of the Conservative Party may be 
due to the want of a leader. We are becoming resigned 
to resigning principles that once guided that party, and 
it may be that we had better accept the new conditions. 
For instance, the Conservative Party was once regarded 
as the guardians of the interests of property, so essential 


to the encouragement of multiple land-owning and 
thrift, and yet, although there have been measures deal- 


_ing with land, it is fair to say that since Lord Chaplin’s 


Agriculturai Rates Act of 1846, which relieved the rural 
ratepayer somewhat from the payment of urban rates, 
no legislation has been passed benefiting the owners or 
cultivators of the soil. 

The measures of Conservatives appear to be as un- 
favourable to the interests of property as are those which 
we have been accustomed to call radical. In this re- 
spect, therefore, we must look upon our leaders as hope- 
less. Otherwise, may I suggest that in the Cabinet of 
five members, or six including the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the feeling of the Conservative Party is well 
represented? As our leaders therein accept the leader- 
ship of the Prime Minister, is it not that he is for the 
time our leader in the country, and that our party 
loyalty, if in these times we are permitted to remember 
party in any degree, is due to him and his colleagues ? 
That, at least, is the only way in which, as a humble 
member of the old party, I can interpret the political 
position at the present time. Discarding, therefore, our 
minor anxieties as to our internal policies, we may 
surely conclude that the Prime Minister is sufficiently 
‘‘Imperial ’”’ for us, and, as far as 1 am aware, he is 
the only statesman who has had the courage to tell the 
trade unions that they are not the nation, and to remind 
them that there are other classes whose interests states- 
mauship has to consider. 

Finally, I submit that the supreme test, which may 
crystallise the political solution into parties again, has 
not yet been added, and that is the settlement of the 
terms of peace. The statesman who will be likely to 
attract around him a new and strong national party 
will surely be he who first realises clearly that the 
people want neither an idealistic peace, nor a German 
peace, but a British peace, a peace which will secure 
to this Empire and its Allies such material advantages, 
if we are victorious, as will compensate them for the 
sacrifices made. The man who will stand out both 
now, and in history afterwards, will surely be he who 
can successfully maintain, as in the past, the leading 
position of this country in the councils of the nations, 
a position to which, with the centuries behind us, our 
work in the world and our experience in administration 
entitles us: the man whose spirit and influence may 
inspire us to hope that to keep her place in the world, 
to lead and not to follow, may be the part of England 
still. 

Your obedient servant, . 
J. F. L. ROLLEsTon. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW. 


Srr,—As an old Conservative, also of the rank and 
file, may I be allowed to express the satisfaction and 
pleasure with which I have read Mr. John Boyle’s letter 
on this subject? Hundreds of thousands of Conserva- 
tives think exactly as he does, but few have the willing- 
ness and the capacity to put their case clearly. Sloth 
—the great curse of Conservatism—and a false sense of 
loyalty to false leaders keep their mouths closed until 
the final shattering of the party at the General Election 
shall make it too late for protest, recovery or recon- 
struction. 

For years past I have found that nothing is so em- 
barrassing to Conservative Officials as a request—in 
response to an appeal for subscriptions—for a definition 
of conservative principles. The idea seems to be that 
any definition is damaging and dangerous, inasmuch as 
it may have to be revised the very next day. 

Now, we have no right to press anyone to define his 
religion—that is a matter between himself and his 
Maker—but when a man ask for one’s money, one’s 
enthusiasm and one’s vote, then, surely, ome has the 
tight to ask, ‘‘Why, wherefore and to what end?” In 
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plain English, if the Conservative leaders and their 
underlings caunot answer a plain question by a plain 
answer, then the Conservative party writes itself down 
as a hopeless ass, and admits by its rambling platitudes 
that it has not a ghost of a chance against the Socialists 
with their ready-made string of axioms and formule— 
axioms and iormulz which are often attractive in inverse 
ratio to their practicability. 

The attempt to form a National Party is a direct re- 
sult of the attempt of the Conservative leaders to make 
up by good intentions and pious aspirations for their 
lack of definite principles. After two years of formal 
coalition, following a year of informal coalition, Con- 
servatives are saying that they are “‘sick of party 
politics." Why? Not because Conservatism, as such, 
has had any say in the Government of this country for 
the last thirty-seven months, but because their leaders, 
obsessed with the idea that the patriotism of the wage- 
earners can only be secured by bribery and corruption, 
have deliberately bowed down to every Socialist fetish 
that has been set up. In other words, the party system 
is blamed for our rapid advance towards disintegration 
and national bankruptcy while, all the time, it is not 
the Party system which is at fault, but the fact that 
one of the great Parties concerned in the guidance of the 
Ship of State has deliberately shed- its convictions. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. F. RYDER. 


ADMIRAL AND EDITOR. 
To the Editor of the SaAtuRDAY REVIEW. 
Sunday, 9 September 1917. 


Sir,—Your plaintive correspondent of yesterday in- 
troduces himself as a ‘‘A Lover of Fairplay ’’—indeed a 


noble object of love, could the world only agree as to. 


its manifestation. 

Impartial readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW may not 
recognise ‘‘ fair play” is the exponent who declares he 
would have ‘‘no hesitation’ in condemning the Editor 
to be ‘‘flogged’’ and ‘“‘shot’”’ who accidentally differs 
with him on a legitimate question of maval policy. 

The Admiral’s exhibition of “fair play’? appealed to me 
as a manifestation of gasconade; so I chose to devote a 
small portion of my leisure in ‘‘war-time’’ to playing 
with it in a spirit of Gilbertian levity. This, the in- 
consequent lover denounces as an instance of aiming at 
an ‘“‘opponent’s’’ head and hitting him ‘‘below the belt.’’ 

Should the belt be buckled round the hat? 


Assuming my censor to be a gentleman, I have used 4 


the personal pronoun in the masculine: but I have my 
misgivings over that reference to ‘“‘the belt.’”’ If this 
letter should unwittingly hurt a lady, I beg to 
apologise. 
Yours faithfully, 
THOM-ASKAR. 


THE BALANCE OF THE BALTIC. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In your leading article, ‘‘The Balance of the 
Baltic,’’ you refer to the sad story of Denmark. Not 
only was she broken, but even heart-broken, in 1864, 
and her history since then is a gloomy one indeed. 


Germanism and Internationalism, those two twin- 
brothers of evil, have taken so firm a hold on the first 
victim of Bismarck’s policy of ‘‘ Blood and Iron” that 
even the present world’s war has not enabled the Danes 
to unite in promoting some sort of national revival. 

The best part of the Danish people, the Danes in 
‘* Denmark across the border,’’ are being decimated, if 
not exterminated, in the service of the War Lord, while 
Denmark herself badly misses a Venizelos of the North, 


eager and ready to rekindle patriotic feelings and 
national aspirations among his countrymen. 

Too many Danes seem to find a special delight in 
desiring their country to become a State on the lines 
of Luxemburg, and even the small force mobilised in 
1914 has now been greatly reduced. It is more than a 
coincidence that, the year after Sedan, a financier of 
German origin founded that bank in Copenhagen which 
during the last ten years or so has more than dominated 
in the financial, industrial, agricultural, and commercial 
world of Denmark. 

Companies wholly or partly controlled by Germans 
are being floated in Copenhagen, and the ground is well 
prepared by way of moving the shipping and import 
trade of Hamburg bodily to Copenhagen, thus escaping 
the threatening clouds of the ‘after the war’ com- 
mercial campaign against Germany. The canker in the 
Danish political body awaits the knife of a skilful 
surgeon ! 

Yours, etc., 
ANGLO-DANE. 


SAINTS AND MIRACLES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REviEW. 

Str,—May I be permitted to criticise a paragragh in 
your (18 August) review of Sir Henry Howarth’s book 
ou Church history, that referring to the miracles and 
visions of the Saints? Your reviewer’s words seem to 
imply that not only the miracles related in the ancient 
British and English Saints are fictitious, but that all 
such relations are false. Surely that is not so. 

We may allow for superstitious and mythopceic ten- 
dencies, certainly, but it is foolish to deny undoubted 
facts. Miracles have been wrought at all times at great 
shrines, such as that of Saint Thomas of Canterbury, a; 
we may see by reading his Acts in the ‘ Rolls Series.”’ 
The account given there bears the stamp of truth. The 
bodies of Saints have frequently remained incorrupt ; 
I instance out of numberless cases Saint Catherine of 
Genoa, and in England Saint Cuthbert and Saint Ed- 
mund of Bury, as we may learn from Mr. Wall’s 
“Shrines of British Saints.’’ So solemn and mysterious 
a subject should not be so glibly dismissed. As to 
visions of Heavenly persons, they are a commonplace 
of the Catholic Church, ranging from crude and simple 
representations fitted to the simple, to the elaborate 
mysteries witnessed by the more instructed. 

Truly yours, 
BENEDICT. 


MARRIAGE AND _ SEPARATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Srr,—In the correspondence which this subject has 
called forth in the Press, there recently appeared a 
letter signed ‘‘Solicitor,’’ the opening sentence o. 
which was as follows: ‘‘The smug hypocrisy of the 
opponents of divorce reform is amusing to the mem- 
bers of the lower branch (sic) of the legal profession.’ 

Though I believe them to be sound ones, I will not 
treuble you with a full statement of my views on this 
subject, but I would be glad if you would give me an 
opportunity of saying that I fail to appreciate the 
humour of the situation and can see nothing at all 
“amusing” in the opposition to any further relaxation 
of the marriage law. On the contrary, I most strongly 
oppose it. ‘‘Solicitor’ (whoever he may be) has no 
right whatever to speak in the name of a whole profes- 
sion. It is, indeed, probable that the great majority 
of solicitors do not share his views. 

It would, no doubt, suit some men and women very 
well—but if, as “Solicitor” and others suggest, people 
are to be permitted to have a divorce simply by adopting 
the expedient of separating for a few years, we may as 
well do away with marriage altogether. What, I 
should like to know, is to prevent a man or woman, 
under such a system, from forming half a dozen or 
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more connections of this sort in the course of a life- 
time? Sometimes this is done; but, happily, up to 
now, the Legislature has not sanctioned it. 

The point to be considered in this controversy is not 
the unhappiness of a few individuals, who, as often as 
not, have only themselves to blame for the misery they 
endure, but the happiness and well-being of the whole 
community, and especially of the rising generation. 
The happiness of a particular man or woman is only a 
matter of secondary importance, while, on the other 
hand, marriage is the safeguard of the home, and of 
morality. 

I am very sorry for people who are unhappily mar- 
ried, even though they may have brought this misfor- 
tune upon themselves. I am still more sorry for a man 
who is poor and needy, and who may not have brought 
that misfortune upon himself; but the fact that he is 
poor and needy does not entitle him to forge a cheque. 
The cases, I submit, are precisely parallel. The law of 
marriage is a matter of public policy, as well as of reli- 
gion and morality, and any attempt to tamper with it 
ought not to be encouraged, 

Faithfully yours, 
A. KIPLInG COMMON. 


Law Society’s Hall, September 11. 


THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Srr,—The House of Lords, we are told, is to be re- 
formed at last; it may be well to address a word of 
warning to the Tories. To Conservatives, so called, 
I have nothing to say. My only advice to those who 
propose to support reform of the House of Lords is, 
“Don’t.”” The appointment of Lord Bryce to the 
chairmanship of the Conference means that the Ameri- 
can Senate will be taken as our model—i.e., a Chamber 
elected on some kind of fancy franchise. 

This simply means: 

(1) The power of the Cabinet will be intensified. The 
House of Commons is now filled with persons bound 
to the Whips by salaries or other ties, who, therefore, 
vote to order. The Senatorial House of Lords would 
be packed with a similar crowd. 

(2) In another sense, the members will not be in- 
dependent, for they will be guided by the wishes of 
their fancy constituents instead of their sense of duty. 

(3) They will say ditto to the Lower House, for they 
will both be elected by a nation suffering from khaki 
fever, or Chinese slavery fever, or the like. 

Thus the crying Parliamentary evils of the day will 
be intensified. 

The Upper House, even as it is to-day, is powerful 
and valuable. It destroyed the Declaration of London, 
and is the only place in the United Kingdom for free 
and intellectual debate. All that is required is the 
restoration of the veto. Of the two measures brought 
into being by the subversion of the Constitution, 
Home Rule has been replete with bloodshed and dis- 
aster, and  Disestablishment, in a less flamboyant 
manner, would be equally ruinous. 

Let us get rid of clap-trap. What on earth does it 
matter whether Lord Tomnoddy is fit to take part in 
the councils of the nation or not? Seeing that Lord 
Tomnoddy and his like have never put foot in the House 
of Lords since 1893 (when their votes gave Ireland 
twenty years of peace and prosperity), the anomaly is 
not serious. 

The fact is that the business of the House of Lords 
is conducted by capable and patriotic men—the ex- 
ceptions are extremely few—and if we act upon facts, 
we shall do better than if we trust to ‘‘ democratic ”’ 
theory and ‘“‘ progressive’ sentiment. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
W. A. Hirst. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO MODERN NOVELS. 


Beyond. By John Galsworthy. Heinemann. 6s. 
Rebellion. By S. P. B. Mais. Grant Richards. 5s. 


E confess to having been perfectly bored by Mr. 
John Galsworthy’s last novel. We are, of 
course, prepared, in taking up any modern novel, to 
meet with the common mistake that the sexual act is 
the only interesting thing in life. But four hundréd 
and thirty-eight pages devoted to an analytical des- 
cription of how, when and where the said act was per- 
formed by four people, with a gloomy father and a 
lachrymose nurse looking on, were too much for our 
stomach. The heroine, Gyp, is the _ illegitimate 
daughter of Major Winton and the wife of a country 
squire, the major’s friend. Winton is the retired 
beau sabreur, ‘‘ combining reckless daring with an ice- 
cool manner,’’ the daring being shown in the seduction 
of his host’s wife, and the ccolness in his resentment 
against anybody who suspected the fact. After the 
death of the mother and the putative father, Winton 
adopts the girl, who soon discovers the truth. Gyp 
is musical, and after a few months’ concert-going 
marries a Swedish. fiddler, who fascinates her by the 
most commonplace and vulgar tricks of the tribe. The 
major is furious, but remembering that his daughter 
is the child of love, declines to interfere, thereby adding 
to adultery a criminal neglect of his daughter’s interest. 
The fiddling Swede turns out, of course, to be a lewd, 
brandy-drinking, impossible cad, to whose fierce and 
fantastic embraces Gyp submits with a_ philosophy 
worthy of a better cause. Within a year, after the 
birth of a baby, she catches her musical genius playing, 
not on his violin, but on a divan in the music-room 
with Daphne Wing, a dancer. Gyp is not shocked, 
but her pride is hurt. She goes on living with her 
husband until she meets Summerhay, a handsome 
young man of her own world, who hunts, and is begin- 
ning to get work at the bar. Although the fiddler’s 
drinking and Daphneying have become obtiusive, Gyp 
will not divorce him, because it would hurt her pride. 
She therefore elects to take her baby and live with 
Summerhay as*his mistress, a decision she calmly 
announces to her father and even to Lady Summer- 
hay, the mother of the young man. The beau sabreur 
is quite equal to the occasion. ‘‘ Love! a passion 
such as had overtaken her mother and himself! And 
this young man? A decent fellow, a good rider— 
comprehensible! ’’ The idea that because a father has 
in his youth broken the Seventn Commandment he 
should approve of his daughter’s following his example 
is, we fancy, quite modern. ‘‘I was sorry you didn’t 
tell me sooner,’* was all this fine old English gentleman 
said, and set about getting a nice house near Marlow 
for the irregular couple, and installing himself at a 
neighbouring inn. The billing and cooing of the 
young barrister and the fidcler’s wife in what auction- 
eers call their ‘‘ riverside residence,’’ the jealousy of 
the adulteress, and the death of Summerhay, wind up 
this remarkable tale. We say remarkable, because 
the omission of anything like plot, chzracterisation, 
humour, incident, and the deliberate devotion of such 
a pen as Mr. Galsworthy’s to the defiance of the 
social conventions and ideas of duty and morality are 
remarkable. We presume that Gyp is intended as 4 
type and a heroine. The calm determination to gratify 
the sexual appetite at whatever cost to society or in- 
dividuals because it means ‘‘ happiness ’’ or ‘‘ living 
one’s own life’’ or ‘‘ independence,’’ strikes us as de- 
praved, and, if it be really typical, as dangerous. On 
laying down this book, we might say to Mr. Gals: 
worthy what Johnson said to Boswell’s apology for 
the infidelities of Lady Diana Beauclerk, ‘‘ Sir, I think 
your lady is very fit for a brothel.”’ 
‘Rebellion’? is conceived and written on very 
similar lines to ‘‘Beyond,’’ which is the reason we 
have thought it worth our while to make this protest. 
There is the same resolute and defiant depravity in 
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a young, well-educated girl, but on a lower social 
plane. We descend from the vice of the manor house 
to that of the tea-room and the trottoir. Sylvia 
Durrant is a pretty governess (of course, the daughter 
of a clergyman) in a rich provincial family, who treat 
her kindly and generously. After repelling with an 
easy smile and a kiss the attempt of the father to 
seduce her, she accepts a brooch and goes off to 
London for a month’s holiday. In the train she meets 
Gerald, a young officer on leave, and agrees, after a 
very free and easy conversation, to do the town in 
his company. Sylvia has £,300 as her worldly inheri- 
tance, which she unhesitatingly decides to spend on 
a real ‘‘good time.’’ She goes to the most expensive 
shops, buys three-guinea hats and five-guinea blouses 
and ten-guinea gowns, and together with Gerald goes 
the round of theatres, music-halls, and tea-rooms 
with curtained alcoves and short-skirted, leering at- 
tendants. On the third evening, or perhaps it was 
the fourth, Sylvia throws her arms round Gerald’s 
neck, and entreats him to spend the night with her— 
she gives herself to him, in the brazen phrase bor- 
rowed from the French by our modern novelists. 
Gerald is in the matter of women a very busy bee, 
and sips what honey he can from every flower. He 
is the illegitimate son of a lord, for the modern hero 
and heroine must be the fruit of fornication or adul- 
tery. He, of course, deserts Sylvia, who, also of 
course, becomes a mother. Before that event, how- 
ever, she visits an uncle and aunt in the country, 
and all the novelist’s art is expended in making 
marriage odious and ridiculous. Uncle and aunt 
quarrel daily, and a sickly curate-son bullies an 
anemic drudge of a wife. A celebrated man of letters 
then takes pity on Sylvia and her brat, marries her, 
and is a devoted husband. Gerald, who has lost his 


. eyes in the War, turns up again and wants to renew 
his ‘‘friendship’’ with Sylvia, which the husband very. 


sensibly forbids. Sylvia, who is as devoid of 
gratitude as of decency, deserts her husband and 
returns to her blind seducer. And this conduct is 
elaborately defended as an assertion of independence, 
freedom, living one’s own life, etc. Mr. Mais then 
ships the husband off to Mexico, and kills him. Sylvia 
then marries her seducer, who becomes a great drama- 
tist, and she a great actress. Then and not till then, 
with the wages of sin in their pockets, this exemplary 
couple come to the conclusion that ‘‘Rebellion’’ 
against the world doesn’t pay, and, after having 
squeezed the last ounce of gratification out of wicked- 
ness, they really think it is time to turn respectable. 

Had these novels been written by men or women 
of no position in the literary world we should not 
have thought them worthy of notice. But Mr. John 
Galsworthy has written ‘‘The Man oi Property’’ and 
“‘The Silver Box’’: he is, moreover, a_philanthro- 
pist, a regenerator of society. Of Mr. S. P. B. Mais 
we do not know more than that he has exchanged 
the calling of a schoolmaster for that of a journalist 
and man of letters. What moral purpose do these 
writers, eminent in their way, think that they serve 
by the production of such stories as these? We can 
not suppose that their purpose was immoral, or the 
vulgar desire of gain. Do they believe that they are 
helping the young to better lives, by teaching them 
that the undisciplined gratification of the sexual pds- 
sion is really happiness or independence? Do they 
seriously intend to undermine the institution of mar- 
riage? Next time Mr. Galsworthy undertakes to 
lecture the rich on their duties to the poor, we hope 
someone will bid him mind his Bible and the manners 
of his country. As for Mr. S. P. B. Mais, we are 


relieved to think that he is no longer a teacher in a 
public school. From the pedagogue there is no escape 
for the young: from the novelist they may, and, if 
they have parents or guardians, they certainly will 
escape. 


The Principles and Practice of the System of Control 
over Parliamentary Grants. By Colonel A, J. V. 
Durell, C.B., Chief Paymaster of the War Office. 
With a Foreword by Sir Charles Harris, K.C.B., 
Assistant Financial Secretary of the War Office. 
Gieves Publishing Co.: John Hogg, Paternoster 
Row. £1 Is. 


HE last word has not been written on the subject 

of control over Parliamentary grants, but 
Colonel Durell has written the first, and has all the 
honour of the pioneer. The last word will be said by 
the House of Commons, and there is an increasing 
demand from the back benches that it should say it 
now. The coming report of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure may quicken the event, and, if 
its recommendations be accepted, Colonel Durell may 
find his book in some respects out of date. None the 
less, the publishers by their enterprise, and the author 
by his immense labour, have performed for all time a 
public service. The financial procedure of the Govern- 
ment that is now looking after the money of the Allies 
surely deserved more profound treatment than it has 
hitherto received from the writer on the Constitution. 
It must be understood what kind of first word 
Colonel Durell has attempted. His work is exposi- 
tory, not didactic. He sets down the rules and prac- 
tices under which the grant; of money by Parliament 
to the Crown are made, expended, and accounted for. 
He is not blind to defects; but, on the other hand, is 
not prone to criticise. He aims primarily at instruc- 
tion, and leaves edification to chance In his own 
words: ‘‘An endeavour has been made to supply a 
consecutive and harmoni2us exposition of the (finan- 
cial) system by collating under convenient headings 
. . accepted interpretations, decisions and regulations 
of the Treasury, and the financial principles generally 
which have been accepted as binding.’’ It is only 
from this standpoint that his work can be criticised, 


‘and it may be admitted at once that his modest hope 


of “‘ furnishing a work of reference for the adminis- 
trator’’ and ‘‘a handy source of information for the 
student,’’ has been fully realised. The copious 
quotations of primary authorities—‘Dryasdust’ Par- 
liamentary papers and Committee reports—and the 
many details of Departmental practices make the dook 
an invaluable codification. 

Colonel Durell starts with some advantages; but, 
at the same time, some limitations. He has not the 
broad touch of the academician, and there are some 
excursions into Departmental detail—tor instance, 
into the nature of the Appropriation Account—that be- 
iray the lack of it. On the other hand, he has, what 
is more important, a practical touch with the 
machinery he describes. The academic theorist, like 
Bastable, could expound the laws of Parliament, but 
he could not expound, as the Chief Paymaster of the 
War Office can do, the customs of a Government De- 
partment. Although only those reports and papers 
are cited which are accessible to the public, working 
acquaintance with Departmental practice alone could 
have made them intelligible to the layman. 

The author’s exposition of the system of financial 
control is throughout straightforward and systematic. 
Five chapters, in a book of about five hundred pages, 
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deal respectively with the House of Commons, Parlia- 
mentary Standing Committees, the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, the Treasury, and the Accounting 
Department. The book opens with its only weak sec- 
tion—a sketch of the constitutional aspect of the finan- 
cial system, derived from secondary authorities that 
are somewhat out of date. Certainly, Hallam is 
better to read than to quote. Maitland’s ‘Constitu- 
tional History’ and Lowell’s ‘Government of Eng- 
land,’ which ure far more authoritative, are never men- 
tioned. The author would have done better to 
emphasise the fact that Appropriation of money for 
specific purposes was the Parliamentary way of pre- 
venting the maintenance by the Crown of a standing 
army. This was certainly appreciated before 1680, 
particularly under Richard II] and the Lancastrian 
Kings. 

When Colonel Durell turns to review the present 
financial system he is clearly in his own element. His 
chapter on Parliamentary procedure and grants is an 
amplification of what is already written in the books. 
Its wealth of detail is its novelty, but in one respect its 
limitation. The author is not so free to comment on 
the futility of Parliamentary control of expenditure— 
on the useless anachronisms in procedure and the pur- 
blind determination of members to turn Committee of 
Supply into an unenlightened debate, quite uncon- 
nected with financial control, on policy or personalities. 
However, we get this comment: ‘‘ The loss of control 
(by the House of Commons) is more theoretical than 
real from the financial aspect, since the opportunities 
which have been taken away were seldom utilised for 
serious financial criticism.’’ This is very true, but he 
puts it very politely. Its significance makes the 
chapter on Parliamentary Standing Committees per- 
haps the most interesting in the book. 

The Public Accounts Committee was, in its incep- 
tion, a machinery for securing Appropriation of Grants 
and honesty of administration. These it has attained, 
but nothing further. It cannot prevent expenditure ; it 
cannot even disallow items of expenditure; it 
merely examines the report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General on expenditure incurred some two 
years previously. In its last report it has even re- 
ferred to an arbitration beginning in 1912. As Colonel 
Durell says, its effectiveness only lies ‘‘in the publicity 
it is able to give to the questions it investigates, and 
in the moral effect on Departments of its criticism.’ 
We should agree with Sir John Jackson that its publi- 
city is not always happy, and its moral influence in war 
is almost a contradiction in terms. 

The Estimates Committee was an attempt to get 
into touch with expenditure at an earlier stage than 
was vouchsafed to the Public Accounts Committee. It 
did not succeed. It was severely handicapped by 
being forbidden to mention ‘policy,’ and in having no 
Comptroller and Auditor-General to be ‘its acting 
hand.’ It could not limit current expenditure as it re- 
ported on the estimates after their submission to the 
House, and it became little more than a duplication of 
the Public Accounts Committee. It is good to have 
this demonstrated in convincing detail, but Colonel 
Durell does not suggest a remedy—he leaves it ‘‘to the 
future."’ It is not clear why he dismissed so sum- 
marily the French system, which even in war-time is 
exercising by means of closed estimates, examined by 
the Commission du Budget, an apparently real con- 
trol of expenditure. . 

The interpretations of the status and functions of 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General, prescribed by 
the Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866, is perhaps the 
most careful writing in the book. Colonel Durell has 
admirably brought out what is not often realised, 
the enormous development of the Comptroller’s 
powers. When appropriation of grants and honesty 
of administration had been completely attained, the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General looking, we suppose, 
for some padding for his reports, turned his attention 
to questions of economy or ‘ merit of expenditure.’ 


These are not points of audit, which is concerned only 
with ‘ regularity of expenditure.’ But the Comptroller, 
deriving his power from the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, has all the personality of Parliament behind 
him and none of its ignorance. On his discretionary 
power, beyond doubt, the House of Commons chietly 
relies for what financial control it has kept. 

With the detailed analysis in the last two chapters 
of the control exercised by the Treasury and the 
function of the Accounting Department, nothing com- 
parable has yet appeared pubiicly in print. The sub- 
ject is not without its intricacy and requires careful 
reading. It is ‘red tape’ at its reddest. Occasion- 
ally, but not often, the author is difficult to follow. 
He is unhappy, for instance, in mentioning ‘Virement’ 
three times before the explanation comes of what the 
word means, and on the discussion of the Appropri:- 
tion Account he is not guiltless of some repetition and 
confusion. The view which he accepted as binding 
at the beginning is found to be a very open question 
at the end. It is curious, moreover, that in this 
section he has not mentioned the question of accounting 
for the increasing gifts from private sources to the 
Army. 

But omissions in this book are rare. What is 
omitted by design, but really needed, is a compre- 
hensive introduction, in the manner of Professor Dicey, 
to point the tendency of modern events financially, 
conveying warnings and suggesting safeguards. Sir 
Charles Harris could have done it in his admirably 
written Foreword, but clearly felt pledged to silence 
as a public servant. 

Colonel Durell, however, aimed merely at systematic 
codification. In that respect only one general criticism 
can be passed. How far has he considered the validity 
at the present day of some of the very ancient opin- 
ions and decisions he has cited? The Committee of 
Public Accounts must move with the times, and the 
usefulness of giving reference to its report of, say 
1867, is not apparent. Moreover, its opinions are by 
no means accepted as good by the Treasury, for in- 
stance, in regard to the nature and purpose of the 
Appropriation Account. Colonel Durell is dealing with 
case law, and a case in point is not always a law 
in fact. Herein lies the difficulty of all codifications 
of our financial svstem. It is to the credit of Colone! 
Durell that he has attempted a solution with such 
considerable results. 


GAMBLING—WITH WHAT COUNTERS? 


The Immortal Gzmble; and the part played in it by 
H.M.S. ‘Cornwallis.’ By A. T. Stewart, Acting- 
Commander, R.N., and the Rev. C. J, E. Peshall, 
Chaplain, R.N. Black. 6s. net. 


With what feelings is one to read the story of Galli- 
poli, so glorious and so tragic, presented to us this 
time from a naval angle? Is pride, grief, or indigna- 
tion to prevail? All these emotions will unquestion- 
ably be present, but which of them gets the masterv 
must be determined by individual temperament. It 
cannot be denied that it is to the interests of certain 
persons to enhance the immortality of splendid deeds 
in the hope that the gambler’s throw may be forgotten. 
But that hope is vain. No amount of fine writing, no 
‘ Epic of the Dardanelles,’ can expunge from memory 
the luckless admission, ‘ It was a gamble.’ The coiner 
of that phrase went a long way, in the judgment of the 
public, towards anticipating condemnation; it has come 
home to roost, to be dislodged or exorcised, like Poe’s 
raven, ‘ nevermore.’ 

The writers of ‘ The Immortal Gamble’ make it 
clear, by their title, that they recognise both the glorv 
and the wrong. There can hardly be left any support- 
ers of the naval attack upon the Straits, though the 
last word of the Dardanelles Royal Commission remains 
to be said. As eve-witnesses of the concluding phase 
of the Battle of the Narrows, when the injured 
‘ Gaulois,’ down by the head, just beached herself in 
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time, our authors are at no pains to disguise their ad- 
verse opinion of the attempt. They are even more 
explicit about the later operations, ypon which the 
sccond part of the Report will presumably have a good 
deal to say. They hold that the great landing of the 
troops on April 25th was effected at the very places 
where the Turkish defences were strongest. They 
attribute this to our ‘ stupidity.” After a minute des- 
cription of Sedd-ul-Bahr Bay (‘ V ’ Beach) they assert 
that ‘no more admirable natural defensive position 
could have been chosen for attack. Many a time and 
oft we asked each other, ‘‘ Why here?’’ A question 
that can only be answered when the history of the ex- 
pedition is written, and the mind of the military staff is 
laid bare.’ Again they comment most unfavourably 
on the supply of ammunition. Of the officers of a cer- 
tain regiment of the 29th Division ‘ all had the same 
yarn to spin—trenches attacked without adequate 
artillery support, few bombs, shortage of ammunition. 
Timé and again they had the Turks on the run, and 
were unable to follow because our guns were silent.’ 
It is a heart-breaking story. 

H.M.S. ‘ Cornwallis’ was present throughout the 
Dardanelles operations for a longer space of time than 
any other battleship. She fired the first shot in the 
long-range bombardment of the outer forts. She was 
the last to leave Suvla Bay after the evacuation, in 
which she played her part both as covering ship, and 
by the provision of a beach party. Her ship’s company 
won distinctions, from Midshipman Malleson’s V.C. 
downwards, and suffesed heavy losses. Messrs. 
Stewart and Peshall are possessed of the power of 
accurate observation which we expect of sailors, and 
they have spun a straightforward yarn of what they 
saw, and what they experiencec. They have inter- 
woven the personal narratives of other shipmates, from 
the captain to the mate. These records are both valu- 
able and moving. Alike for its contents, the fine spirit 


that informs it, and its telling illustrations, this book’ 


is one that nobody should overlook. 
contribution to history. 


It is an important 


THE CITY. 


‘‘The labour of the foolish wearieth every one of 
them, because he knoweth not how to go to the city.”’ 
—Ecclesiastes. 
hee which supplies the world with much of 

its rubber and tea, has the misfortune to be 
under the dual control of the India and Colonial Office, 
and between the two stools there is danger of its fall- 
ing. Using a rupee currency, Ceylon is subject to 
the financial policy of the Indian Government; for ad- 
ministrative purposes it is under the British Colonial 
Ojfice. Some weeks ago we predicted in this column 
the danger of a tea and rubber famine. ‘The disloca- 
tion of sterling exchange and the increasing scarcity 
of freights are producing an alarming accumulation 
of local stocks, and though tea and rubber are not 
perishable in the sense that fruits are, they deteriorate 
by keeping and are not imperishable. The loss of 
capital will in any case be serious. The four leading 
Eastern banks—the National Bank of India, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, the 


_ Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, and the Mercantile 


Bank of India—have addressed a letter to the Estate 
Agents’ Association at Colombo, pointing out that the 
restricted means by which funds placed in London can 
be brought back again have rendered the negotiation 
of sterling bills more and more difficult, and that con- 
sequently the provision of funds required for estate 
upkeep becomes an impossible burthen for the banks. 
The amount of India Council bills available in London 
was reduced for August from Rs.120 lacs weekly to 
Rs. go lacs. A week later the banks issued a circular 
beginning with this sentence ‘‘ The Exchange Banks 
in Colombo wish to notify their clients that in future 
the negotiation of stering bills representing estate 
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TERRIBLE NEWS 
from Syria— 
4.—Lack of Medicines, Grain and Fuel. 


All advices from Syria tell of an utter lack of medicines. The 
daughter of a prominient man has been ill with dysentery for two 
months, but not a drop of medicine of any kind is in the city of Beirut. 

The grain crop was good this year, but most of it—all of it, in 
fact—has been taken over by the Government, a large part sent to feed 
Turkey's Allies, the remainder being sold back te the Syrians at pro- 
hibitive prices. 

There is no fuel in the land save charcoal. The railways | 
were run by coal from Europe; but, since the war began, not an ounce | 
has reached the country. Hence a traina week for military purposes 
runs between Beirutand Damascus. The engine is fedonthe wood | 
of the very few trees, and the last word from there says the people had 
been ordered to cut down their fruit trees for the engine. 
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A strong administrative committee is at work. CONSIGNMENTS 
OF FOOD MEDICINE & CLOTHING ARE NOW ENTERING 
PALESTINE, and goods store: in Exyprt wi!l continue to be pourcd 
into the country as further access is obtaincd. Relief will be given 
to all—Christian, Jew and Arab alike—according to their need. 

Please send your DONATION to-day to the 

Palestine Relief Fund, 110 Vietoria Street. Weatmius 
to J. F. W. Deacon, E.q. (Hon. Treas.), Williams Deason's Bank, 
Ltd., 20 Bircbin Lane, E.C.3 

chairman (London), Lisut.-Col. Sir Heary MacMahon, G.C.M.G., 
| a (late High Commissioner in Egypt). 
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upkeep will require to be a matter for arrangement 
with the banks before being sent to them.’’ It is 
obvious that such financial st:ingency added to the 
growing scarcity of freights must result in a consider- 
able reduction of output. Should there be a tea famine 
and a shortage of rubber, Messrs. Montagu and 
Walter Long will have to answer for it. 


The tendency after the war will be for the British 
investors to invest capital to an increasing ex- 
tent in the Dominions. This will be but natural by 
reason of their whole-hearted devotion to the 
Empire’s ideals. The investment of capital in the 
Dominions will not, however, be wholly influenced 
by sentimental, but also by practical reasons. The 
investor looks above all else to his security and to 
the obligations of contracts entered into by Govern- 
ments. When these are not regarded, capital takes 
alarm; the flow is at once checked, and seeks other 
channels. It would be more than a pity, it would be 
a misfortune, if British capitalists lost confidence in 
Imperial investments by reason of the acts of State or 
Provincial Governments: the mischief in such a case 
would affect Colonial borrowings. There have been 
in the past, unfortunately, a certain number of cases 
which have come under the review of the highest 
court of appeal from the Dominions—the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. They illustrate the 
effects of changes of Government, in provincial or 
State Legislatures, on contracts of the most formal 
and apparently solemn character. In two conspicuous 
instances of late years, Colonial provincial Govern- 
ments have repudiated contracts, and, in the third 
case, there was shown, without illegality, an absence 
of the moral sense which observes an_ honourable 
understanding. To take the last first, a British com- 
pany, with British subscriptions, made a railway in 
Western Australia from Perth to the mining districts. 
It was not legally stipulated, but it was, of course, 
understood that the Provincial Government would not 
construct a competing line. When the British com- 
pany had made its railway, the Government of West- 
ern Australia proceeded to make a parallel and 
competing line! The other cases occurred in the 
Dominion of Canada. In 1909 the Newfoundland 
Government entered into a contract with the Commer- 
cial Cable Company (American), which owned and 
worked five submarine cables between Ireland and 
Nova Scotia, to cut one of its cables and extend it to 
Newfoundland and thence to New York, and to estab- 
lish a cable station at St. John’s. There were many 
other details, which cannot be here set forth. 
The Commercial Cable Company executed part of the 
contract and spent money. But the Newfoundland 
Government changed, and the new Government repu- 
diated the contract on the ground that it had not been 
ratified by the Legislature, to which the Ministers 
refused to submit it. The third case is the worst. 
The Government of the Province of Alberta passed 
Acts authorising the construction of a railway, 
guaranteeing in the name of the State the principal 
and interest of $7,000,000 bonds, and creating a mort- 
gage on the railway in the hands of a trustee as 
further security. Morgan, Grenfell and Co. issued 
the bonds in London, and paid the money into the 
Royal Bank of Canada. The Government of Alberta 
changed, and the new Government passed two 
statutes, one confirming the State guarantee, and the 
other enacting that the money should form part of 
the general revenue of the State, free from all claim 
of the railway company. Luckily for the bondholders, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decided 
that their claims were ‘‘civil rights outside the juris- 
diction of the Albertan Government,’’ which was 
forced to repay. These are the tricks of Colonial poli- 
ticians, not of the Colonial peoples. But the Federal 
Governments of Australia and Canada must take 
steps to curb the dishonesty of Provincial Legisla- 
tures, if they wish to attract British capital. It is 


part of the written Constitution of the United States 
that no law may be passed by any Legislature im- 


pairing the obligation of contracts. It might be well 
if the Parliament of the Dominion of Canada and the 
Federal Parliament of Australia were to embody a 
similar provision in their Constitutions. 


Birds in a Wood. By J. C. Lynn. Duckworth. 5s. net. 

This book reminds us of ‘The Open Country,’ and 
the volumes of a like sort by Richard Jefferies. Since 
his day the study of Nature has become much more 
popular than it was, and the best books set a standard 
of style and observation which is severe for the new- 
comer. Mr. Lynn’s papers are pleasant enough, but 
we should not call them distinguished. We like his 
observation better than his sentimentality, as where he 
writes of ‘‘ wild hyacinths blue as the summer sea, and 
nodding their silent bells gently in the west wind,” and 
a few clumps of the white variety as ‘‘ pale-featured 
sisters, as though some ungenerous spirit had denied 
them their portion of any colouring.’’ This sort of 
anthropomorphic stuff soon gets tedious. The suggestion 
that the willow wren is so called because in autumn the 
general tint of the plumage closely resembles the colour 
of willow bark is ingenious. This bird, like the willow 
warbler, does not show any marked preference for willow 
trees. Whether the old Greeks were nature-lovers in 
the modern sense may be doubted. Their poets, at any 
rate, do not go for their imagery to the woods and fields 
as we moderns do. When he writes of the River Coquet, 
the author is at his best. 
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